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for such houses, and to lessen the wages of the other trades concerned. Each trade which maintains a strict union is, in fact, striving to secure an unfair share of the public expenditure. Though workmen, in respect of belonging to the same social class, may try to persuade themselves that their interests are identical, this is not really the case. They are and must be competitors, and every rise of wages which one body secures by mere exclusive combination represents a certain amount, sometimes a large amount, of injury to the other bodies of workmen. We must further take into account the consideration that by raising barriers around trades, and preventing the surplus labour of one from finding employment in another, there is a general decrease of producing power. On the whole, then, we conclude that it is quite impossible for trades unions in general to effect any permanent increase of wages, and that success in maintaining exclusive monopolies leads to great loss and injury to the community in general
There would be a certain fairness in the establishment of monopolies if all trades were equally able to combine and tax each other. The result would of course be very absurd and very pernicious, but it would be equal. As a matter of fact, however, those who most need combination to better their fortunes are just those who are the least able to carry it out. As in so many other walks of life, to him that hath shall be given. A small body of skilled men are able in some cases to form a nearly complete and exclusive society, and by the restriction of apprentices to hold the "mystery" as their private property. This power would doubtless be much more used were it not controlled by the compe-